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ISTON MUSICAL REVIEW, 


MUSICAL EXPRESSION,—THE PRESENT STATE OF MUSIC. 


Ar the conclusion of our last article on Musical Expression, we 
remarked mn ‘the excellence of music docs not consist In its ease, 
or difficulty, but solely in the quality and force of its expressions.” 
zd this observation, we would not be understood to mean that mu- 

> has no need of the various qualities of effect, for they are the 
servants that do its bidding, and without them it cannot become an 
actual existence, but must remain a mere abstraction — sound on 
paper, or in the memory. Some eflect is absolutely necessary, but 
what, ought to depend on the expression of the music. The story 
must be told aloud, or how shall the hearer know whether there is 
any to be told; yet its excellence is not in the telling, though the 
telling may be, in its way, the atte rof the two. The song must 
be sung, yet it may be a poor song well sung, or vice versa, or it 
may be not only ood in itself but well given. 

We speak merely with reference to quality of tone; but if we 
consider evi ry kind of effect. the Same resul lt will fi low. Thus, 
some degree of rapidity is necessary in music, but it does not thence 
result, that its excellence depends on its quickness, or slowness. It 
may be too quick, or too slow ; the best time for it is that which its 
expression, or connexion of thoughts, requires. So of ease and diffi- 
culty. Some difficulty is plainly unavoidable, but it must not be 
used for its own sake, only as the servant of the melody. It is as 
necessary that some music should be extremely difficult, as that 
other should be extremely simple. So also, with respect to style, 
some music is tinctured with the organ character, some is voeal, 
some orchestral, and the like; but if we examine the various com- 
positions of the great masters, we shall learn that the world has giv- 
en these masters the palm, not for any of these qualities, but only 
because they were those bright exceptions, who could labor and ac- 
quire, and use their acquisitions to express lofty thoughts, who could 
fetter themselves with learning, and still be fanc y free. 
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Music is the most laborious of the arts. The path by which it 
conducts its followers to “‘Fame’s proud temple,” is one of the 
steepest, and hardest to climb, of any. Consider how much toil 
must be gone through by a composer, to gain merely material for his 
genius to work with. First, he must have skill on some instrument, 
and, to gain this, must begin young, and practice daily for years. 
Then he must be perfect in counterpoint, and in the rules of com- 
position ; that is, he must not merely know them, but must have his 
mind trained to work according to them —an infinite task. If he 
writes for instruments, he must know the effect and range of each 
in the orchestra— what it can do, and what is adapted to it. If 
for the theatre, he must be familiar with Italian and the stage; i 
for the Church, he must have at least a little Latin. When so 
much is required, we cannot wonder that so few excel, that so many 
fall away into dry science, so many into dazzling dexterity. It seems 
as though Nature, as if to compensate for her libe rality in allowing 
man this art, which is more necessary to him, and more universally 
beloved by him, than any other, had made it the most difficult to 
acquire power over, of any. ‘To be able to go through all the long 
years of intense labor needed to enable one to lift the magic spear 
which pierces the hearts of men with a touch, and still have strength 
enough: left to wield it at will —this is the highest achievement of 
genius we can conceive of. 

It was always so in music. In no art is it more true that “ there 
is no royal road to learning.” In the time of the old composers, 
the organ was the principal instrument, and the art was as much en- 
cumbered with dry, learned pieces, written for that, as it is now 
with dry, brilliant pieces for the piano. Then came such men as 
Bach and Handel, who could write fugues, learned without dryness. 
The mere difficulty of performance, whether on the instrument, or 
with the voice, was no less great than now. It would require as 
much skill to play properly those old pedal fugues, as the pieces of 
the modern French heroes of the keyboard. But some of those 
pieces are acknowledged to be the best ‘examples of great difficulties 
required by great expressions. In Handel’s compositions for the 
voice, we find him sometimes laboring, apparently, to bring out his 
idea, and make his airs difficult enough to suit the taste of the times. 
For the world was no wiser, a century ago, than it is now, and the 
audiences of that day applauded Cuzzoni and Faustina, for their 
execution, just as they did lately Catalani and Malibran, or just as 
they do here Borghese and Pico. 

There is always, in short, a tendency, to which the composer has 
to resist yielding, to admire at skill. Man is the same in all periods, 
and it is always more easy to excite his wonder, than to touch his 
heart. But where a composer has such a true affection for his art 
that he is constantly impelled to this more difficult task, where he is 
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filled with glowing thoughts, which it is his aim to utter, and can 
use his skill so as actually to utter them, freely and strongly, they 
will be felt through all ages, and his works will live. If they are 
difficult, they will be studied, and learnt, and prized, by artists ; if 
easy, by the whole world. They may grow antiquated in style, but, 
if the y really contain “thoughts that breath, and notes that burn,” 

the world will not willingly let them die. If they are refined, they 
will never be popular with the gross and ignorant, even though easy ; 
but they will be enshrined in purer temples ; they will have their 
place in the rich imaginations of scholars, and be heard from the 
ips of gentle maidens —a far happier immortality. 

Of these truths, the works of all the great masters are full of ex- 
amples. We have instanced Hannext. What is it that keeps his 
music alive? Is it its difficulty? It is, in general, at least that 
portion of it which is heard here, not difficult, not so difficult, at 
any rate, as much that has been written since, and has died. Nor 
is it its brilliance, its effectiveness, or its power cf surprising. It is 
within the reach of moderate performers and singers, while it at the 
same time aflords scope for the best. The secret of its excellence 
is simply, in the power and freedom of its expression, in the lofty 
sublimity, the divine fire, and the pure tenderness of its thoughts. 
Such choruses as the one in the Messiah which opens with the fol- 
lowing subject, can never cease to touch the souls of men with its 


rapture, and bear them along, as on the wing of “a rushing mighty 


wind,” with its impetuous motion. 


Larg hetto. 


and hon - or, 


ves see = = —— 


him, that sit - teth up-on the irone, and - te he Lamb 


Nor can such pure, affecting melody as the following, in the same 
oratorio, ever cease to be felt and admired. 


Andante Larghetto. 


set 








But thou didst not leave his 


esas: 


soul “In | hell, “nor didst thou suffer thy ho - ly ome io see cor-r up-tion. 


Haypn’s music is, generally speaking, easier than Handel’s. It 
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is more simply constructed, and is more remarkable for grace, deli- 
cacy, and keeping, than for boldness, and breadth of design. Where 
Handel expresses himself in a fugue-like, organ style, Haydn relies 
upon his invention, his power of enchaining the ear by a perpetual 
stream of novelty, sweetness, and beauty. What an admirable con- 
sonance there is between his music and his life! We seldom hear 
a piece of his that does not remind us of him, as he is described, 
sitting in his parlor at Eisenstadt. There is his harpsichord, and its 
piles of white music paper, some of it covered with “ flies’ legs,”’ as 
he was wont to call his notes ; before it is seated an oldish, dark- 
complexioned gentleman, in a cue, and upright collared coat, of an- 
cient cut, but brushed with the utmost neatness. . On his finger is 
the diamond ring presented him by Frederic the Second, and_ with- 
out which his thoughts would not come. We observe also, as he 
sits side-wise, his fine straight nose, and his large dark eyes. It is 
a calm evening in spring ; the sun is just setting — hark — he touch- 
es the keys: 


Adagio. 


How calm and placid it flows! Would that we could stay to 
listen, as he developes his idea, and presents it to us over and over, 
yet always with all the charm of novelty, till his design is complete. 

JeETHOVEN is far bolder than Hi rydn, yet there is, in his most 
extravagant flights, some tendency towards him —an exquisite per- 
ception, that would be the pre dominant trait in his music, if it were 
not over-swayed by the fervor of his imagination. He has not the 
rapture of Handel; his was a more reserved disposition ; but he 
has a “fine frenzy, rolling from heaven to earth, from earth to hea- 
ven.” Handel's power is free, overwhelming, heroic; Beethoven’s, 


the power of a strong will struggling against human passion. 


Allegro Moderato 
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The whole of the rondo, (Op. 17.) which this wild burst com- 
mences, glows with the same impetuous, yet struggling fire. It af- 
fects us like some of the often quoted passages of Byron, in Childe 
Harold, translated into music. Contrast these few bars with the 
opening strain of a chorus in the Dettingen Te Deum: 
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Here we have ideas equally large, uttered in a much freer and 
narrower melody. ‘True, this is for the voice, and the other for the 
piano, and examples might be found which it would be fairer to 
contrast — indeed, there might easily be shown instances from Han- 
del, where the melody is as broad in its actual notes, as in the one 
from the rondo — yet, to illustrate the difference in the genius of the 
two composers, such a comparison may be of service. We are 
speaking of them in general, of course. Tlandel is not always sub- 








lime, nor Beethoven always impetuous. Both are sometimes Hay- 
dn-like. The following, for example, is the beginning of a rondo by 
Beethoven — the latter movement of Sonata No. 1, Op. 9: 
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What can be more natural and graceful, in its flowing, than this? 
still, it is not Haydn; indeed, the two Sonatas from which it is tak- 
en are full of the Beethoven character, though they are both easy, 
and within the reach of ordinary players. We recommend them as 
preceswhich wold be unde rstood and liked, and this is our main 
purpose in introducing the illustration. 

Mozart seems to us a lesser Handel. He has Handel’s fire, and 
his purity, coupled with something of the grace of Haydn.* We 
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Perhaps we might illustrate our idea of the four greatest masters b y a Diagram 














thus 

Power Purity. Passion Beauty 
Hande] ———-————_—— a noch ba POLE AS Hoe TREN TY TRFEE 
penn — - ~---———— Haydn 
——— ——__ —_——_————— Mozart ——_—__ _-__—__—_ —— ———__—— 
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all other writers coming somewhere between the two extremes, but with lines not 
extending over the whole 
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have not space to give an example from him ; we do not give any 
of these examples, except as mere hints, to those already somewhat 
familiar with the works quoted from. A few bars from Mozart 
were inserted in our previous esticle on Musical Expression, in the 
second number of the Review. 

We might adduce many other bright names, besides this glorious 
quartet, of those to whom, in return for their irradiating her face 
by the lustre of genius, Music has given an immortal fame, who 
might also afford examples, whose whole works indeed, are examples 
that the essence of music is in the thoughts it expresses. In fine, 
the best music has always been acknowledged to be that in which 
the composer does not seek to be simple, or elaborate, to please the 
ear with succession, or astonish it with multiplied difficulties, but 
where he undertakes, and succeeds in conveying, the ideas that 
burn within him. Yet the surface of the art is always covered over 
with rubbish, and the proportion of good and bad in different ages 
does not much vary. The world is slow to find what it is best 
pleased with, and is rarely ready to acknowledge excellence at the 
first hearing. Formerly, the art was encumbered with learning, 
now it is almost overwhelmed in the very effects with which the 
great composers who struggled through that learning, have enriched 
it. The skill of modern performers is perhaps, on the whole, doing 
more to retard its progress than the pedantry of the ancient masters ; 
the newest French fantasia is a heavier burden upon it than the old- 
est, and driest German organ fugue. Novelty, difficulty, and pam- 
pered affectation, are more dangerous than counterpoint in all its 
species. 

But this cannot last forever. Even now we believe the tide that 
has brought so much waste upon the shore is beginning to ebb. 
The works of Handel are oftener performed in Germany, and the 
Parisians are trying to admire Beethoven. We may live till Czerny 
shall have finished his ten-thousandth opus, and obliged the world 
by writing no more ; till our pianos shall have ceased to thunder 
with the eternal < ‘the me and variations,” of Herz and the rest ; till 
our audiences shall have had a surfeit of “ the Carnival,” or at least, 
shall have discovered that every performer who can play it is not a 
miracle of genius, born, like Aphrodite, of the sea*foam, and lulla- 
bied by the North wind and the sound of swinging fog-bells; tll 
they even shall have had enough of the overtures of Auber, and 
been brought to listen with as much de light to a good song, intelli- 
gibly sung, in our uncouth vernacular, as they do now to shakes and 
sentiment, in a language which they cannot comprehend. 


Nore. — The examples used for illustration in the preceding ar- 
ticle, and in the articles in our previous numbers, are not to be con- 
sidered as scraps of melody which are our favorite passages, or 
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which we have selected as the best instances that we could find to 
illustrate our meaning. In the short space we have, it would only 
be a waste of time to be too careful in our selection. Nor are these 
instances to be considered as specimens of the best things, as little 
morceaus from the great composers. ‘To attempt to give any exam- 
ple of any great musical work, or of the style of any master, in a 
few pages like ours (notwithstanding that our pages, in the small 
type used, contain more than is usually put on the lithograph ones 
sold at the shops,) would be quite idle ; indeed would be like ex- 
hibiting a brick asa specimen of a house. We only can give a few 
bars, or an air or two, and we wish these to be considered, not as 
specimens of the fine houses which the great writers have built, but 
only of the sort of brick they use. The best music of all is that of 
which it is least possible to take away any portion without losing its 
effect. We can only strive to select what may serve as a taste, to 
quicken the appetite for more, as mere spoonfuls from the delicious 
preserves which crowd the shelves of our closet. 

It is a common error to suppose that music which is called “ sci- 
entific” is very dry and hard to understand, that only the “ Last 
rose of Summer,” the duet in Norma, and the like, “ speak to the 
heart.” But there is no truly scientific music that is not both in- 
telligible and expressive, as well as correct, and we wish to give 
such instances as may tend to show this. 


EDITH. 


The friends, after the usual ceremony of introduction, drew their 
chairs around the parlor fire, beside which R’s mother, and cousin, 
had been seated. Enprrn, for that was the name of the latter, was 
a young woman of fair complexion, rather above the middle height, 
and, Q. at first thought, rather older than he had expected a cousin 
to have been ; yet her figure was so graceful and feminine, her face 
so full of vivacity and gentleness, and her manner so naturai and 
sensible, that he presently forgot to think of her age at all. As they 
gradually fell into conversation, Q. perceived that she was not at all 
“literary,” and guiltless of affecting to appear so ; some of his hap- 
piest quotations were quite thrown away, before he had discovered 
it. By and by, as the evening wore away, R. said that they must 
have some music anu pressed her to sing. 

Epirn. I think you ought to excuse me; Mr. Q., I have heard 
you say, is a musician ; I am afraid he will not find much to admire 
in my singing. 
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Q. But there is a probability that I shall like it exceedingly, and 
even if I should not, I can still thank you for having given me the 
epportunity of determining the question, you know. 

He and R. had just been talking a little metaphysically. Edith 
stniled at his formal mode of seconding his friend, and thought it a 
pity a man should be growing pedantic, and “ bachelorfied,” who 
seemed so openhearted, and though rather stout and awkward to be 
sure, was by no means ill looking. Finally, it was agreed that if she 
would sing, he should play something on the piano. She according- 
ly sang, without any aceompantny: nt, the simple and favorite air 
arranged as a psalm tune, and known as the “Portuguese Hymn.” 
Her voice was like Cordelia’s, — centle, and low: an excellent 
thing in woman.” It was one of those voices, which, from their 
purity and richness, sound sofier than they actually are. She sang 
slowly, and with an effect suited to the character of the air and the 
words, natural, easy yet full of emotion. 

“Beautiful!” exclaimed Q. almost involuntarily, when she had 
finished. ‘It is little thought how much vocal music owes to the 
singer. ‘The coldest and commonest air will sound warm and new, 
when sung by a good voice, I dare say I might have heard that one 
from an old fashioned choir, an hundred times, and never suspected 
it was anything but a drawling psalm tune. It seems as though mel- 
ody, in passing through minds of delicate texture, was sifted, and 


separated from all its grosser parts, and flowed out in a stream of 


perfect purity. 

R. Come, that is a new way of paying compliments. Let us 
have the song again, as a glee. We will sing the Latin words, 
“Ade ste Fide le :.= c&c, 

Epvitn. You forget that I was not “fitted for college.” 

Q. Let us be unfashionalle, and sing words that we understand. 
Jam for English on all occasions. 

Epirn. I thought musical people j referred Italian. 

Q. I should, if | could understand it. It is more smooth, and 
better suited to music than any other language. But vocal music is 
music set to poetry. The composer has in his mind the sense of 
the words, and writes an air to move with them, and heighten their 
effect. In narrative songs, and in many of the f favorite songs of the 
Italian opera, such as those comic ones of Mozart and Cimarosa, 
the music is entirely subordinate to the words. In bravuras, the 
words are of less importance ; many such airs might as well be sung 
with syllables that have no meaning. But to give those of the former 
sort in this manner, seems to me to be doing great injustice to the 
composer. Many of Mozart’s airs are, without the words, of a seri- 
ous character, while with them, the ‘y were at least intended to have 
an eypeeite effect. I really never knew what was the sentiment of 
Rossini’s “Di tanti palpiti,” till | saw a translation of it. The songs 
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of Bellini and Donizetti, as mere music, have all one peculiar senti- 
mental cast, which they would perhaps lose, in some instances, if I 
could understand the words. 

I grant that if our public understood Italian, it would be the best 
language for our vocal music; but the singing of songs in it, except 
for mere display of the voice, before audiences of whom only a very 
few understand it, seems to me a practice that cannot be defended. 
At the Queen’s Theatre, where the hearers, most of them, are prob- 
ably familiar with it, they can listen with interest to operas written 
in it, but here we need a literal translation of every libretto. 

[Here R. left his chair and went to the piano, which stood in a 
further part of the room., Q. continued :] besides, I object to sing- 
ing in our parlors, as well as in public, in an unknown tongue. It 
leads singers to be careless about pronunciation and proper feeling. 
What inducement can there be to speak distinctly that which the 
hearers can by no possibility comprehend? Why should they en- 
deavor to feel, and thus give the true sentiment of a piece, when 
they cannot take their audience with them? We have instruments 
for music without words—let us keep our voices for music with 
vords. 1 like very we ll, it is true, to hear one who has ac juired 
creat excellence in execution, tune, &c., sing an air like ‘“‘wna voce.” 
for instance, letting it be understood that it is purely an exhibition of 
acquirements ; indeed, I have heard Italian singing, in which I was 
actually affected by the pure and beautiful quality of tone, in con- 


junction with the expression of the music ; but what impressed me, 


+h cases, was the » poe tic character of woman’s voice—it was as 
gazing upon a fine painting of a female face. ‘This, cer- 

ot vocal music. I suspect one reason why it is fashiona- 

Italian, is, that, knowing they are not understood, our 

' can thus sing love songs, which are generally the best, 
without the embarrassment they would naturally have to encounter 


if they sang them in English. But perhaps it would be better for 
them to let it appear more plainly than they generally do in New 
England, that they are not Sylphs, but human beings, with human 
affections ; they would certainly do greater execution. 

Enrru. Perhaps if our young gentlemen yielded more to their 
natural inclination for social life, and thought less constantly of busi- 
ness, our young ladies, being more attended to, would learn to be- 
have better. 

Q. Itistrue. But it is your sex, after all, that refines humanity, 
and —if all were like —some that I have seen, we should be— 
more worthy of you, I hope. 

K. (coming forward,) Have you finished the discussion? Don’t 
believe anything he tells you, cousin, he is so critical that he likes 


nothing but Sh: ikspeare and Milton, and Handel and Mozart. 
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Q. Haydn and Beethoven, you should have added, and “five hun- 


dred other names.” 

R. Sir, you are sentenced to play the first thing you see on the 
piano, asking no questions. 

Q. [hope it may not be “Ethiopian.” — Well, here is something, 
but it is a song. 

R. Edith must sing it then; you shall play the accompaniment. 

They then sang and | played “The Veteran, ’ by J. P. Knight. Q. 
pronounced it excellent, for its simplicity, and the appropriateness of 
the music to the words. They next took up a Scotch song, “The 
Braes of Balquither,” and he professed he liked that also, as did 
Edith, who sang it. He then played some of Beethoven’s waltzes. 
In the last, which was rather loud, R’s mother, quite an old lady, 
who said but little, and had been dozing in her rocking chair, with 
her knitting in her lap, during most of the evening, woke up, and at 
the end, requested him to favor them with “Washington’s March.” 
He complied of course. Soon after he bade the family good night, 
and left them. 

A few evenings afterwards, he called again, and from that time, 
the intervals between his visits grew inse nsibly shorter, till at length 
R. ceased to ask his cousin when she next expected him. In the 
meantime she was learning music with great rapidity, and much else 
that she was scarcely aware of; as for Q. he had past the harvest 
time of life, and had felt its frosts, but now it seemed to him that he 
had reached the most beautiful season of all, the Iyp1an Summer. 


MUSIC IN BOSTON. 


Tur Patunarmonic. We have heard nothing which gives us any 
ground for the hope expressed in our last number, that the concerts 
of this society might disappoint our expectations, judging from what 
we heard last winter. On the evenings when we were present, last 
season, the Temple was crowded to overflowing, and all that ad- 
dressed the eye, the stage with its rows of flower pots, and the 
wide galleries, filled with faces, was very imposing. Dut the music 
was very poor, poor in itself, and poorly performed. The organ 
voluntaries, vith which some of the concerts opened, were decided- 
ly the worst performances on that instrument we ever heard, weak 
distillations of Italian opera melody, the harmony all thrown into the 
left hand. and so thin that they would have scarcely been audible 
across the house, if it had been empty —as it was, hardly to be 
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heard in scraps, amidst the confused uproar of conversation. The 
position of the orchestra, nearly in the middle of the house, and 
with a large part of the instruments, including the kettle drums, 
quite over the heads of the rest, was, for sound, as bad as bad can 
be. Then the orchestra itself, or as it should, in strictness, be eall- 
ed, from the predominance of flatulent instruments, military band, 
was made up of the most heterogeneous materials, and slowed, in 
its government, a constant tendency to utter anarchy. The leader 
could not lead it; he merely kept ahead, and when the clarinet had 
a solo, it took whatever time seemed to itself best. In short, we 
never heard, in Boston, a combination of so many instruments which 
seemed in such perpetual danger of resolving itself into its individu- 
al elements. There was more wind than stringed, and in conse- 
quence, the violins, instead of forming that body of tone which is es- 
sential to an orchestra, and which the horns should color, and set 
off, only interfered with the wind, and gave a perpetual sense of 
incongruity. 

The principal solos were played by the Kendalls and a harpist, 
except those by stars, Bull, Sconcia, Ricci, Pico, ete. The Ken- 
dalls’ playing is much better in the street _ in the concert room. 
One of them is the best bugler we have ever heard ; to catch the 
tone of his silver instrument, at a ditante, in pleasant summer 
sae th is very delightful, but we never wish to hear him play 
another solo. His style is very weak and common ; all his play- 
ing smacks of country dances and quicksteps. Tow can it be other- 
wise? Te is the “ Ned Kendall” whom every boy, within twenty 
miles of Boston common, knows by sight, and who has contributed 
more to the popular enjoyment, within that circumference, than al- 
most any other man. It would be a great thing for music, if he 
had studied, and could feel and convey the poetry of it; but he 
would, we fear, soon lose his popularity. The clarinet player has 
his bad style without his good tone; we have heard many better 
players. Zobeck, in the Prague Band, was infinitely better. The 
harpist was equally bad in style, and his skill was by no means great. 
Altogether, the performances of these three soloists were as little 
calculated to aid in the progress of music among us, as those of the 
orchestra. 

Of the music performed, there was nota single piece that was 
anything more than pretty and spirited. ‘There was no attempt to 
improve the popular taste, but only to humor and gratify it. For 
our own part, we consider that for people to go and sit whole even- 
ines to hear Rossini, Auber, Herold, etc. is nothing but a waste of 
time. It is all well in its way, but there is no more good in it than 
in seeing fireworks, or eating ice creams, or titillating any other 
sense for the pleasure of it. The gratification is more sensual than 
spiritual. And we could not help thinking, when we saw an im- 
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mense assembly, some trying to thread the mazes of Semiramis, or 
some other long and lawless overture, some looking at the gas, some 
whispering, all trying, apparently, to enjoy themselves, but in reality 
ready to say with the honest tinker: “”T isa very excellent piece of 
work ; Would °t were done !”—we could not help thinking how much 
better it would have been, if the old theatre had never been altered, 
and all those people listening to a good play, or to something that had 
‘some sense in it.” How much better t! rat they should be moved 
by the sorrow of Ophelia, or the grief of f Othello, than that they 
should sit, now wombering rat the skill of musical mountebanks, now 


trying to extract meaning froin that which is meaningless, all a long 


evening ! 


We do most sincerely wish it were possible for the Philharmonic 
to gives better performances. But as we understand they are to 
be given in the same hall, with the same leader, and the same play- 
ers, we do not expect any improvement. Such being the case, we 
feel bound to say that we think it would be much better fer the in- 
terests of music in the city, to have no concerts at all, tham such as 
they are likely to give us. The star singing or playing they may pro- 
cure, is not a sufficient acquisition to counter! alance the harm they 
cannot but do in every other respect. 

Tue Acapemy.— The Academy’s series of concerts is to consist of 
eight, instead of six, the number stated in our former notice; the first 
one will be given, Saturday, October 25th, in the Odeon. The second 
part of this concert will consist of Beethoven's Sixth, or, as it is usually 
called, the Pastoral Symphony. The different movements in this piece 
were inscribed by their author with words intended to bring pastoral 
scenery before the fancy of the hearer, while listening; and the music, 
while it addresses, as all musi¢ must, a part of our nature too spiritual 
for painting, was meant to harmonise 1, and aid in deepening, the im- 
pression of the pictures thus presented, Over the first movement, in 
F major, 2— 4 time, is written, (we copy from the French of Kalk- 
brenner’s piano edition); “‘the first Movement expresses the pleasure 
which is felt on arriving in the country.” This is succeeded by the 
middle, or slow movement, of the piece, in Bb major, 12—8 time, 
which is entitled, ‘*the walk by the water,” or, in the original, we be- 
lieve, ‘‘ scene by the brook.’ Near the close of this movement, the 
songs of the nightingale, cuckoo, and quail, are blended together, and 
made to become a part of the music. That is, they are not imitated 
merely, “bat are made to join with, and belong to the melody. The 
beginning of the last movement, which is a combination of several, is 
in F major 3— 4 time allegro, and is inseribed, ‘ Gaiety of the country 
people.” Here, it is easy to see that they are dancing, and a most joy- 
ous measure it is; the strain, in 2—4 time, marked “heavily,” or 
*clownishly,” being a display of vigorous jollity, the most laughter- 
moving, taken in connexion with the picture suggested, that we know 
of in music. We seem to be looking into some old Dutch painting, 
and to hear the stamping of wooden shoes ; all is broad, honest hilarity. 
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The dance is interrupted by a storm, the coming on of which is es- 
pecially fine. This is in Ab, 4—4 time, and may be readily distin- 
guished. After thiscomes the movement which is really the finale, though 
it is joined with the scherzo. It is in G—8 time, F major, and is en- 
titled, “‘ The shepherds recover their flocks, after the tempest.” 

We have thus briefly particularized the movements, as an assistance 
to those who may for the first time hear the piece. It ought to be 
borne in mind, however, that music is not a descriptive art, and that, 
even this Pastoral symphony, one of the best specimens of so called 
“ descriptive music’ ever written, after all, in rez'ity, describes nothing. 
It would still be a great work of art, complete in itself, and full of the 
moving passion of Beethoven, without the inscriptions. They only di- 


rect the fancy, as, in performing Handel’s Acis and Galatea, used to be 


done, by decorating the stage with pastoral scenery. The hearer must 


not expect to see trees, and fi Ids, and peasants, dey icted by the music, 
if so, there should be no inscriptions; but if he will fancy those things, 
with 


he shall be carried through a musical drama which shall harmonise 
them; he shall have strains, ag fresh as the country air, as lively as the 


peasants dancing; and rural sounds, the songs of birds, and the noise 


of the raim shall even, such if the skill of the artist, be brought into this 


musical story, so that they shall not only help along the action, but aid 


his fancy. 


Tue Hanpet ann Haypn. — Before the appearance of this number, 


the Handel and Haydn will have opened the season by the performance 
of Sampson. It is our intention to give an extended notice of the music 
of this piece, in our next number. We heard it at almost every perform- 
ance last season, and always with increasing pleasure. From the 
ance of Mr. Jones, and a larger orchestra than the Handel and Haydn 
this season 


assist- 


have ever had before, it may be expected that the performance 
will be much improved. Mr. Hawrrr will continue to preside at the 
gan, a station which he has always filled with ability. An organist is not 
brought so prominently before the public as the le: der of an orchestra, but 


ess skill, and are no less 


Oofre- 


in the chorusses of Handel his parts require no | 
essential to the excellence of the whole. -Mr. Hayter has been ef great 
service in the production of Sampson, and other good music, and we have 


no other artist who could fill his post with equal taste and judgment. 


to have 


The first performance of Samson, which we did not expect 
weather 


been able to notice, took place on Sunday evening last. ‘The 
was hot and damp, beyond any that we ever remember to have experi- 
enced in the middle of October. It seemed as if one of the heaviest dog 
days in August, unable to keep up with its more active brethren, had lost 
its place in the ranks and lagged behind among the platoons of Autumn. 
Notwithstanding this, the Melodeon was well filled, and the oratorio im- 
proved in performance, we thought, since last season. ‘The orchestra is 
more numerous than before ; we observe Mr. Keyzer as first violin; and 
the choir also, on this occasion, appeared in full numbers Mr. Jones’s 
singing is extremely good ; his voice is failing and tremulous, but it hes 
still great power, and is full of emotion. He uses the turn too much, as 
all the English singers do, and his cedences were hot always to our taste, 
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but in general, he is not faulty in these respects. Miss Stone sang with 
her usual fine quality of voice and her usual manner. Miss Garcia's 
voice, we thought, had gained a little in volume. Mr. Baker gave the part 
of Harapha with spirit and excellent elocution; we think he would be 
still more effective in it if he restrained himself more, and did not some- 
times enlarge his voice unnattrally. We admire his singing much, and 
mention this not as fault finding, but merely as a suggestion. The choruses 
went much the same as at previous performantes, but the weather was so 
insupportable that we did n@tenjoy them. Fans were going in all parts 
of the house, violin strings perpetually breaking, and some of the per- 
formers evidently in the last extremity on account of the heat and suffo- 
cating density of the atmosphere. We do not wonder that but little pro- 
gress is made in music where they have such weather half the year. In 
such countries, a little die away guitar ditty must in a short time require 
so much effort as to seem bold and vehement. 


r 


PARKE’S MUSICAL MEMOIRS. 


The author of this book was forty years principal oboe to the 
Theatre Royal Covent Garden, and it is made up of anecdotes of 
music and the stage, from the first commemoration of Handel, in 1784, 
to 1830. Some of his stories are quite amusing, and as the work 
has not, that we are aware of, been republished here, may be new 
to our readers. ° 


Saromon. This gentleman, who afterwards engaged Haydn to 
give concerts in London, in his own country attended the Prince— 
as teacher. After instructing him for sometime, the prince said to 
him one day, “Well, Mr. Salomon, how do I get on ?”—*“Please 
your highness,” said Salomon, “der are tre stages of music. First, 
der is pick out, read notes, count time, &c., not play at all. Second, 
der is play, but play very dad,—out of time, out of tune, noting at 
all. Now your highness has j@®§t-got into the second stage.’ 


Joun Kemaur. At one of the rehearsals of Richard Coeur de 
Lion, this actor, who had got the tune of a two part song in it, tol- 
erably well, being very deficient in time, Mr. Shaw, the leader of the 
band, impatiently exclaimed, “Mr. Kemble, that will not do at all !— 
you murder time abominably ! “Well, Mr. Shaw,’ ’ replied Kem- 
ble, it is better to murder it, than to be continually beating it, as you 


are.’ 


Jsnnovicxt-Haypn. At a concert given by the Duke of York, 
Salomon led the band, and Haydn presided at the piano, Jarnovicki 
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was to have played a concerto on the violin, by desire of her Majes- 

‘, who had never heard him perform ; but coming into the room 
ia before the music commenced, and perceiving Salomor. there, (to 
whom he bore a violent hatred,) Jarnovicki vented his spleen by 
leaving the house immediately. 

At the end of the first part of the concert Haydn was introduced 
to His Majesty (George HI,) by the prince of Wales. My station 
was at that time so near the King, that I could not avoid hearing the 
whole of their conversation. Amongst other observations, His Maj- 
esty said, “Doctor Haydn, you have written a great deal.” To 
which Haydn modestly replied, “Yes, Sire, a great deal more than 
is good.” ‘To which the King rejoined, “O no, the world contra- 
dicts that.” 


Fiscuer. A noble lord invited this artist to sup with him, ad- 
ding, “You'll bring your Oboe with you?” Fischer, who was a lit- 
tle nettled at that sort of invitation, hastily replied, “My Lord, my 
oboe never sups ”’! 


Caratant. Madam Catalani is almost the only singer of eminence 
that I have not had the pleasure of knowing, for which the following 
ridiculous circumstance may in some measure account ; In composing 
a song, which contains an imitation of Catalani in one of her best 


songs, and was intended as a compliment to her great powers, the 
recitation which introduces the air ending with the words “Great 
Catalani,” it became necessary to repeat a part of the last word, by 
which it read thus: “Great Cat, great Catalani.”” This, I was in- 
formed, gave umbrage to the lady, who said that she liked the song 
very much with the exception of the great cat in it. 


Gapnrick, after he had retired from the stage, retained his private 
box im the theatre, and frequently appeared in it with his wife, to 
witness the performances ; but when his own afterpiece, called ‘the 
Jubilee,” was acted, in which there was a pointed allusion to hinself, 
he invariably sat in the orchestra. As soon as he appeared there all 
eyes were directed towards him, the actors being for a while forgot- 
ten. While the compliment to himself was delivering, the little 
man, with much apparent modesty, bent forward, held his head a 
little down, and smiled, saying, as it were, “Oh, this is too much ”! 
though he had written it himself; and when the gaze and admiration 
of the audience had subsided, he coolly retired to his box for the re- 
mainder of the evening. 


Mrs. Bituincron. This great singer died at her estate of St. 
Artien near Venice, in 1818, after an iliness of a few days. She 
was a true musical genius, and, as Miss Weichsell, played concertos 
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on the piano admirably at the age of ten years. Her after excellence, 
however, was not attained without vast application ; and fortunately 
for her, she had a father who took especial care that her studies were 
unremitted. 


Neeatives. Lady Fitzgibbon, lady of the lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land invited G 1 the fashionable ctoach-maker of London, who 
had built their state coach, to dine, and in the course of dinner, 
amon;st other polite attentions, asked him to take wine with her, on 
which he replied—*“I thank your ladyship very much, but I never 
takes no wine not at all at no time, not never, till I have done my 
dinner ”’! 


Puitosopuy. When Sampiero came forward to sing in a concert 
at Oxford, his tall lank figure, sunken eyes, hollow cheeks, and shrill 
treble voice, did not make a favorable impressiom on the collegians, 
for before he had proceeded half through his cavatina they hissed 
him off. This event filled the gentleman who acted as steward with 
the deepest concern, and, going up to Sampiero, he endeavored to 
sooth his wounded feelings ; but the Signor, not at all hurt, replied, 
“(), sare, never mind;—dey may hissa at me as much as dey please, 
if I getti de money” 1% 

Sontac. This popular singer had got such complete hold of the 
public, that on an orange being thrown from the gallery while she 
was performing, she took it up and throwing it to the audience, ob- 
served, “This is not a civil (seville) orange”! And on another oc- 
songs was encored, she turned round and 


casion, when one of her 
curtsied with her back to the audience, amidst peals of laughter and 


1 
appiause, 
a: 


Co.vet, an excellent leader and violin player of his day, led the 
orchestra of Vauxhall] gardens in 1745, and had such an aversion to 
playing high, that he-dismissed one of his violin players for flourish- 
ing on the half shift; i e, one note above the the confined compass 
of that time. 


Rossini. Ata concert given at St. James’ Palace by George TV 


Rossini presided. The King was very attentive to him. ‘Towards 
the latter part of the concert his Majesty observed, “Now, Rossini, 
we will have one piece more and that sh: pa be the finale.” “I think, 
sir,” arrogantly replied the composer, “we have had music enough 
for one night,’ and made his bow! 


*Some of our modern performers carry the principle still farther, and 
seem to care as little concerning their reputation for honesty as the Signor 
did respecting his professional character—provided “dey getti de moncy ”! 
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Ore Butw’s puffing, ever since his arrival here; has been conducted, 
generally speaking, with excellent judgment, many of the notices being 
choice specimens of perfection in the art. But lately, he has been less 
circumspect in examining the qualifications of the artists employed, 
some of the writers being evidently the same ones who devote their 
talents to the service of Doctor Felix Gouraud. The story of his being 
challenged to fight on board a steam boat, for refusing to drink, and 
his giving the challenger such a tremendous fall, that he, and all the 
company, presented him with their bowie knives, in compliment to his 
great strength, is one which we must really be excused from believing, 
notwithstanding we find it occupying nearly half a column, among the 
miscellaneous puffs in the New York Herald. Several others, of a 
character scarcely less imprudent, we have observed, within a few weeks, 
in our own charming little paper, the Evening Transcript It is always 
dangerous, in concocting these things, to go too far beyond the bounds 
of possibility. 

Musica Communtcations.—No. I.—Seeing an account in the Post of 
an astonishing fifer in Mississippi, has reminded me of a great violinist I 
heard some years ago when travelling among the Esquimaux lle was 
the pupil of Thor, the thunderer, some said of Odin, but I did not take 
pains to-ascertam. Ilis violin was made by Tubal Cain ; the strings he 
used were of the entrails of the cat who. as history informs us, once wore 
boots, and his bow was furnished with hair from the tail of Alb« y* fie 
fingers were so long that he could reach five octaves, the filfih one being 
this side the bridce; and runs of seventeenths, in dvoul 
mo con ferace, were as easy to him as Luc 
his bowing, it is imp ssible to describe it 
Zephyrus with the breadth and power of By 


ning, his peano inaudible; but of the two 


ae 
hundred and ninety-nine notes he could make in one stroke stace 


nine hundred and ninety-nine strokes in one note fortissimo sostentuto, 


Ia his /argos, a semibreve was half an hour, in his scherzos, half a second. 
sy careful cultivation he had extended the scale of his instrument seve- 
ral degrees each way, and could give the effect of a full orchestra on the 
fourth string, in the ninth position, first in whole vibrations and then an 
octave higher, in harmonics. He could imitate any thing. One of his 
pieces represented a school boy playing truant to hear a band, and in it 
the runaway’s shouts of delight were plainly distinguishable amidst the 
squawking (quaacks) of the trombone. But his fioritures, his turns, his 
appogiaturas, his nuances, his grand cadenzas, his trillos and pizzicates, 
double, triple, and quadruple, the force of his martele, the abandon of his 
tremolo, and the reach and body of his arpeggio ‘ Janguage fails in des- 


} 


cribing, fancy in repicturing them. Paganini was nothing to him. Core 
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elli had not so much melody, Tartini not so much grace; Pugnani less 
fire, and Viotti less pathos. Vieuxtemps, Ole Bull, Ernst, Spohr, Sivori, 
Baillot, Lafont, Artot, Joachim, are but pigmies in comparison. When- 
ever he played criticism was lost in admiration, admiration in ecstasy. 
Not to produce the same effect upon your readers | reserve what I have 
to say concerning his style and his composition (for like all great players, 
he was a great compuser, and could handle Handel and beat Beethoven hol- 
low) till another paper. In the meantime I remain Yours, &c. 


No Il. — My notice of the great Esquimaux violinist has excited so 
much interest in the musical circles, that 1 hasten to give some account, 
as there promised, of his style. His manner was what might be called 
the ultra demoniacal. In his person he was short and ungainly, inclining 
to corpulence ; his chin was so much enlarged by practice and the Esqui- 
maux diet, (fifteen pounds of rancid blubber per diem is their ration for 
artists) that it held his instrument without bending his neck. Dress he 
despised ; he did not come before his audience in a tight waisted coat, 
stuffed out in front with cotton and white handkerchiefs, as some of our 
great players do, nor did he, as I have seen some tall men, affect inno- 
cence and naivete to captivate the fair. Being a native of the country 
where he played, he could not seem not to know the language, and there- 
fore made no speeches in delightful broken Esquimaux after the manner 
of those who stammer out sweet little childish sentences in English, pre- 
tending ignorance of what they have had ten years opportunity to acquire. 
Neither did he caress his violin, kiss it, hug it to his breast and talk to it 
as if it had been a live baby and he its own dear papa. On the contrary 
he scolded it, as a great magician would his familiar, shook his fist in its 
face, and fetched it such awful wipes with his bow as made it shriek for 
mercy. ‘ There!’ he would say, “speak to em!” and when it had 
spoken, it got nothing for its pains but nore thre ats, for he never showed 
the least affection for it, any more than if it had been a common fiddle 
made of wood glued together, and did n't cost ‘‘ nothing,” instead of be- 
ing, as the Esquimaux papers said, the identical one on which Nero play- 
ed at the burning of his capitol, worth a king’s ransom, and afterwards 
sent by the crnel emperor as a present to Banjo Gong, surnamed the Loud, 
monarch of Nigritia, in exchange for a wilderness of monkeys to amuse 
the Roman populace. 

When he was about to play, he usually stepped forward and made a 
short bow to the audience, as much as to say, ** Here we are!”” He then 
rested himself on his left leg, planting his right foot as far in front as it 
would go, stuck his darbiton under his chin at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees horizontally with the line of his nose, and brought his elbows to- 
gether over the pit of his stomach, presenting altogether the most grace- 
ful and dignified attitude imaginable. He would thus begin, with an up 
bow, a crescendo, so far off that it was half an hour before you could see 
his hand move or hear a sound; just the reverse of what some of our 
great performers accomplish less perfectly in their decrescendos. Some- 
times, instead of this, he gave a long even note which excited a feeling 
like travelling through a rope-walk. Sometimes, when he looked as if he 
were going to make a high sound, he would make a very low one, or vice 
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versa, and generally, whatever you did n’t expect him to do he did, and 
what you did expect he did n't. 

But the character of his style was most conspicuous in his manner of 
playing simple tunes. To the commonest air he would give, so to speak, 
an air of singularity. The loud notes he would make soft and the soft 
loud ; some he would syncopate, some hold, and others break short off, 
that one never knew wheére to have him. Malbrouk, for instance, he 
would play in such a way, that by the time he had reac hed the middle of 
the second strain the audie nee would s: ay to themselves ‘‘ that’s Malbrouk 
—no ’t aint — yes "tis — no — yes — well, did you ever ?”’ and then would 
come such a burst of applause as would render the rest inaudible. 

Thus far I have endeavored to restrain my enthusiasm as much as pos- 
sible, to make my description more inte lligible, but in my next communi- 
cation, where I shall treat of his composition, your readers may expect some- 
thing pretty fine, for I am going a little into the ecstacies. Yours, &c. 


Foreien Intetsigence.— The musical news, by the next steamer, 
will be found, to be of a most extraordinary character. Our correspond- 
ent at Paris states that the gay capital has been thrown into a ferment, 
by the arrival of a new pianist, M. Barreur. He acquired his skill, by 
being confined, like Caspar Hauser, in an old castle, and kept on spare 
diet, on the borders of Hungary, from his childhood, and obliged to 
practice all the time, when he was not sleeping, or eating. Nature has 
also favored him, as he has six fingers on each hand, and holds, besides, 
a stick between his teeth. He is a great composer, and has already 
written many pieces so good, that even Lizsr cannot execute them. 
Like all great geniuses he has his peculiarities. When he is composing, 
he is so wrapt, as to be quite unconscious of all without him, and it ts 
said, in one instance, he actually walked through a brick wall, fi rty me- 
tres thick, entirely unconscious that any thing obstructed him. His 
clothes, however, were in such a state, that the gen d’armes, thinking 
him insane, had him conveyed home, when he ‘immediately called his 
amanuensis, and dictated a sublime fantasia pour douze doivhts et un 
baton, so difficult that neither he, nor any one else, can ever play it. 
The French papers say, that he has but two foil nee — gama g, and re- 
ligion, both of which are, however, antagonized by an amia suscepti- 
bility to the charms of the beau seze, so that it ts hope od that pa will out- 
grow them. 

Mons. Tonner, a gentleman of large estate, near Naney, stimulated 
by the example of ‘the English Earl of Rosse, whose great telescope is 
just completed, has lately commenced a similar undertaking. Observ- 
ing the large number of rusty steam er boilers and pipes, laying 
about the maunfactories, he conceived the idea of applying them to some 
useful purpose, and has accordingly bought up ail in the kingdom, and 
had them conveyed to his estate, where it is his intention to erect an 
organ, of such a size, as the world has never yet seen —one in short, 
to which the great instrument at Haerlem shall be but as one of the 
toys used to teach birds. The bellows is to cover an extent of an 
acre and a half, and to be worked by an engine of five hundred horse 
power. The principal stop will be constructed wholly of defunct  boil- 
ers, and will be blown directly by steam, on the principle of the loco- 
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motive whistle, the open diapason, of the largest steamboat. funnels. 
The stopped diapasons wi!l be of wood, and, from. the impossibility of 
placing them upright, will be supported by pillars, like covered bridges, 
— the largest of them will be so constructed, that they may occasionally 
be used for bowling alleys. Dy an ingenious arrangement, the keys 
opening valves communicating with the powerful engine, the touch, it 


is expected, will be as light as a feather. Doctor Bartholdy has been 


invited to be the first to use it, and no doubt) is entertained, but that his 
performance will be heard Walf over Europe. 

Mite N Ssk is, at present, the most popular singer in the metrop- 
olis. Her singing his no very remarkable qualities, except that it lacks 
time, tune, exp sion —every thing buat the certain carattere that pleases 
the popular Her airs in the opera of ‘* O Chut!” are great fa- 
vorites, and the B vards every where resound with * O prends ton 
temps, cher Lucic, id ** Vieux Dan Tucker.” 

Vervi has written a new let, for Grist. It is called “‘ Verd de 
Gris 


The extract from Uayvon in our last number is from a short piece in a 
Haydn arranged by ¢ RNY, under the title ‘* Ecole Clas- 
sique.”” ‘The selection comprises three numbers, and is made up of easy 
and pleasing pieces from Becthoven, Mozart and Haydn. They are 
beautifully arranged by Czerny, who is always excellent in that depart- 
ment o 
lar. ‘They may be obtained, we presume at Mr. Reep’s, in Tremont Row 


selection from 


f the art, and we recommend them as music both good and popu- 


News. — The London Musical World of the 26th September, says, 
“ An academy of music has been established in Boston, United States. 
The members have fitted up a theatre under the designation of the ‘ Ode- 
on.’ The name is appropriate, as the Odeon was a beautiful edifice 
erected at Athens by Pericles, in imitation of the tent of Xerxes, and 


used for mu | exhibitions. ‘The term Odeon is frequently employed by 
ecclesi vriters to designate the choir of a church. The new build- 
ing was of with a suitable address, by the president.” What a fund 


of useful iformation this writer exhibits ! 


Musicians are proverbially polite After Patrick Walsh had been em- 
ployed by his Lady to enliven a party with his pipes, he wrote to her thus 


* Your ladyship’s parden for my boldness in thus applying for payment 


would be almost a sufficient compensation for the labor of your humble 
piper, Patrick Walsh.” 

We observe the papers announce the arrival of Meyer, the distinguish- 
ed pianist, by the Great Britian 































